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RevuseN Hit, of the staff of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed to an asso- 
ciate. professorship in the department of eco- 
nomies and sociology, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Ames); Ralph 
A. Micken, formerly instructor in English, Mon- 
tana School of Mines (Butte), has been named 
assistant professor of English. 


LeMvuEL F. SmitH was appointed assistant 
professor of chemistry, Massachusetts State 
College, October 24. 


VIRGINIA ELIZABETH Ross has been appointed 
instructor in secretarial studies, St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. 


Irma H. Hurrr was recently appointed to the 
staff of Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 


Ortro M. MIuuErR, who has been engaged for 
the past two years as a civilian physicist with 
the Navy, has returned to Seattle Pacifie Col- 
lege as executive vice-president; Philip F. Ash- 
ton, director of guidance and personnel and 
teacher of psychology and sociology, has re- 
turned after having spent a year on the staff of 
Houghton (N. Y.) College and one at Wheaton 
(Ill.) College. 


Masor Pavut A. Wirrty, professor of educa- 
tion and director, psycho-edueational clinic, 
Northwestern University, has returned to his 
post after two years of service in the Army. 


O. F. ANpErR, chairman of the division of 
social science, Augustana College, has returned 
to his duties after a year’s leave of absence 
which he spent at the University of Minnesota 
where he instructed men of the ASTP, who 
were being prepared for work in countries 
“that might be occupied by the Allied forces.” 


MartHa A. Connor, formerly head of the 
cataloguing department, Sullivan Memorial Li- 
brary, Temple University (Philadelphia), has 
been placed in charge of the reference section 
to sueceed Elliott H. Morse, who has accepted 
a post at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas D. Brown, formerly of the staffs of the 
Drexel Institute of Technology and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has beer named to the 
staff of the same department. 
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THE North Central Association of College 
Registrars, which held its annual meeting at 
the University of Minnesota, October 16-17, 
elected the following officers: J. M. Bly, regis- 
trar, St. Olaf College (Northfield, Minn.), vice- 
president, and A. H. Parrott, registrar, North 
Dakota Agricultural College (State College), 
secretary-treasurer. The election of Harry G. 
Barnes, registrar, the State University of lowa, 
to the presidency of the association was re- 
ported in ScHoout anv Society, October 28. 


WiuminA Row.anp, for the past three years 
executive secretary, World Student Service 
Fund, will leave, January 1, to join the staff 
of the European Student Relief Fund, the ad- 
ministering committee of the WSSF in Geneva, 
Switzerland. ScHooL anp Society, September 
9, reported the appointment of J. Huntley 
Dupre, professor of history, University of Ken- 
tucky, to the post formerly held by Miss Row- 
land. 


NELLIE V. Morey, superintendent of schools, 
Jones County (Iowa), will become a full-time 
worker in the division of vocational education 
and rehabilitation, Iowa State Department of 
Publie Instruction, December 1. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL W. K. Barnett has re- 
turned from the Army to the Virginia State 
Department of Public Instruction as supervisor 
of vocational rehabilitation. 


THE Reverend E. K. Reaain, for the past 
thirteen years president, Bethel College (Mce- 
Kenzie, Tenn.), has resigned to accept the pas- 
torate of the Knoxville Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. 


NatHan Orr NILeEs, instructor in mathe- 
maties, St. Lawrence University, has resigned 
to accept a graduate scholarship at Brown Uni- 
versity. 


Recent Deaths 


Sister Antonia McHvueu, president emer- 
itus, College of St. Catherine (St. Paul, Minn.), 
died, October 11, according to word received 
by ScHoot anp Society, October 30. Sister 
Antonia, who was seventy-one years old at the 
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time of her death, entered the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Carondelet in 1890 and served as a 
teacher (1891-94) in St. Joseph’s Academy 
(St. Paul) and in the College of St. Catherine, 
1903-05, 1909-14. She became dean in 1914, 
a post that she held until 1929, and in 1917, 
was given the additional responsibilities of the 
presidency with the title, Mother Antonia. She 
was elected a superior of the order in 1931. Il 
health forced her retirement in 1937, when she 
was named president emeritus. Sister Antonia 
was ‘the author of “Franklin’s Missions to 
France,” published in 1909, and had been a 
frequent contributor to educational journals. 


JOSEPH P. C. Katprus, retired assistant head- 
master, Allendale School (Rochester, N. Y.), 
succumbed to a heart attack, October 22, at the 
age of seventy-six years. 


Rassi JULIUS WEILL, since 1921 professor of 
the Talmud, Rabbi Isaae Elchanan Theological 
Seminary and Yeshiva College (New York 
City), suecumbed to a heart attack, October 23, 
at the age of eighty-three years. 


P. Marinus Pav sen, vice-president, the 
Sherwood Musie Sehool (Chicago), died, Octo- 
ber 23, at the age of fifty-seven years. 


Roy Jupson Warts, head of the depart- 
ment of modern languages, the Peddie School 
(Hightstown, N. J.), suecumbed to a heart at- 
tack on the school campus, October 23. Mr. 
Waite, who was fifty-eight years old at the time 
of his death, had served the school for the past 
thirty years. 


BrotHer Denys oF Mary (John B. Me- 
Cann), business manager of Manhattan Col- 
lege (New York City), died of a heart at- 
tack, October 24, at the age of fifty years. 
Brother Denys had taught English rhetoric in 
the New York Catholic Protectory, St. Augus- 
tine’s Parochial School, and St. Peter’s Paro- 
chial School (all in New York City); St. 
James’s Academy and St. Augustine’s High 
School (Brooklyn); La Salle Academy (Provi- 
dence, R. I.); La Salle High School, Newport 
(R. I.) ; the Christian Brothers Academy (Syra- 
euse, N. Y.); and La Salle Institute (Troy, 
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N. Y.), before going to Manhattan College 
(1932) as a member of the staff. He was ap- 
pointed business manager in 1934. 


Maurice Cote Tanguary, professor of api- 
culture, University of Minnsota, died, October 
25, at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Tan- 
quary had served as assistant entomologist for 
Illinois (1909-12); instructor in entomology 
(1912-13), assistant professor (1916-18), and 
associate professor (1918-19), Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
(Manhattan); state entomologist (1919-24), 
Texas; commercial bee-keeper (1924-28); and 
in the professorship at the University of Minne- 
sota, since 1928. 


JosEPH SAMUEL CLARK, president emeritus, 
Southern University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College (Scotlandville, La.), died, 
October 27, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Clark, widely known Negro educator, 
founded the university at Seotlandville in 1914 
and held the presidency until 1938. After his 
retirement he continued his service to the uni- 
versity as lecturer in education and university 
adviser. During his period of service the en- 
rollment grew from thirty-seven to more than 
1,400, and the institution became the sixth 
largest Negro university in the country. 


GrorGE Sipney Brett, dean, School of Grad- 
uate Studies, University of Toronto, died, Octo- 
ber 27, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. 
Brett, who was born in Briton Ferry, South 
Wales, served as professor of philosophy (1904— 
08), Government College, Lahore (India) ; pro- 
fessor of classics and lecturer on ethics (1908- 
16), Trinity College (Canada); and professor 
of philosophy and head of the department (since 
1916) and dean, School of Graduate Studies 
(since 1932), University of Toronto. 


THe ReveREND JuAN Marta Restrepo, S.J., 
vice-rector, Pontificia Universitad Javeriana, 
and dean, Theological Seminary of the Society 
of Jesus, Bogota (Colombia), died in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, October 28, at the age of 
forty-eight years. In 1934, Father Restrepo 
founded the theological faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chile and served as its dean until 1939, 
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when he was named to the post at Pontificia 


Universitad Javeriana. Prior to his work in 
South America, he had held the professorship 
of fundamental theology in the Pontifical 
Gregorian University, Rome. 


Coming Events 


AN Institute on Religion and Contemporary 
Life will be held at the University of California 
(Los Angeles), November 14-17. J. Harold 
Williams, associate director of University Ex- 
tension and head of the department of insti- 
tutes, is in charge of the program of which 
William Ernest Hocking, professor emeritus of 
philosophy, Harvard University, will be the 
leader. Speakers will include Arthur Compton, 
physicist; Alfred Noyes, poet laureate of Great 
Britain; Ch’en Shou-Yi, formerly of Lingnan 
University, now professor of Chinese culture, 
Claremont Colleges; and Ellsworth Faris, soci- 
ologist of the University of Chicago. 


Other Items 


THE Council against Intolerance in America 
has made available to schools, libraries, labor 
unions, and civie organizations throughout the 
eountry a photographie exhibit, “The Negro in 
American Life.” The exhibit consists of 24 
large placards with eight to 10 photographs 
each concerning (1) the Negro’s background 
and his cultural contributions to America; (2) 
the Negro’s intelligence; (3) the Negro in our 
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history, particularly his patriotic record “in 
fighting for democracy at home and abroad”; 
and (4) a request of observers to think about 
what they have seen. Information about the 
exhibit may be obtained from the council, 17 
East 42d St., New York 17. 


Hamitton Coiuece (Clinton, N. Y.) an- 
nounces that its students reached the all-time 
high average of scholarship—81.6 per cent dur- 
ing the spring quarter. Prewar averages of ap- 
proximately 75 per cent have steadily risen to 
the present level. 


Aw 8-year program to raise $1,500,000 for 
endowment, improvement, and buildings to com- 
memorate the Centennial Anniversary of the 
University of Dubuque (Iowa) in 1952 has been 
announced by Dale D. Welch, president of the 
university. 


Water S. Grrrorp, president, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, announced, 
September 22, that the company has established 
a trust fund to finance postdoctorate fellowships 
in physical science in honor of Frank B. Jewett, 
president, National Academy of Sciences, and 
vice-president of the company in charge of 
development and research, who retired from 
active duty the last of September. There will 
be five fellowships awarded annually on the 
recommendation of the Frank B. Jewett Fel- 
lowship Committee. 


Shorter Papers... 





INTELLIGENT DISBANDING OF OUR 
ARMED FORCES 


How much did it cost after World War I 
to return the excess men, beyond the needs of 
our standing army, to civilian life? Was that 
money so spent as to help avoid World War II? 
No one can answer these two questions but 
should we not do better after World War II? 

Some think fighting will stop in Europe be- 
fore it does in the Far East. Let us suppose 
that it does and think of the following possi- 
bilities : 

When fighting stops in Europe, let us suppose 
that our military authorities decide on the num- 
ber of men needed to finish the task and at once 
offer inducements to encourage the best men 


from the military standpoint who are in the 
service to enlist for one or more years to finish 
the job. 


At the same time, let us suppose that we offer 
to a limited number of men, now in the service, 
an opportunity to become “good-will tourists” 
on the following terms: If a man selected is 
a married man, his wife will be brought to his 
present station or to some other convenient 
place, and when she arrives he will be dis- 
charged, with an allowance for travel and with 
the stipulation that they are not to return to 
the United States within a specified number of 
years. If the man is not married, he would be 
discharged as soon as it is practical to do so, 
with a similar allowance and stipulation about 
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his return to the United States. Of course these 
men should be selected for their ability to serve 
on a brotherhood-of-man basis. 

Many men now in the service are well quali- 
fied to study economic, social, labor, health, 
farm, and peace problems, and many others. 
As “good-will tourists” they should have an op- 
portunity to study these and at the same time 
render valuable service abroad and in the United 
States after their return. 

The cost of transporting the wives would 
eancel that of bringing their husbands home 
and the immediate discharge of these men would 
reduce our immediate transportation problem. 
This plan would also slow down the absorption 
of servicemen into our civilian supply and re- 
duce our unemployment problem. We might 
even by this plan avoid the economic crisis we 
fear is ahead of us. 

We must change our thinking to world-wide 
needs, and where but in the United States can 
you find such a well-educated and broad-minded 
group of men and women to serve as mission- 
aries for “the gospel of the brotherhood of 
man.” 

We could also well afford to import suitable, 
carefully selected college students from distant 
lands to fill our colleges as trainees for later 
service as such missionaries in their home lands. 
Let us educate in the United States many more 
persons like Madam Chiang Kai-shek. 

Why not adopt the motto now, “Millions for 
peace but not one cent for expansion’? 

C. SHELDON Van DEUSEN 

KENT, OHIO 


A MOST INGENIOUS PARADOX 


On two subjects in a controversial world, spe- 
cialists and laymen are agreed: the necessity of 
winning the war, and the desirability of educat- 
ing for peace. Educational strategists are at- 
tacking the second objective with no less zeal 
than military experts are devoting to the first, 
for on its successful accomplishment rests the 
preservation of our patiently achieved culture. 

What, then, is the method of educating for 
peace? 

It is generally assumed by the uncritical to 
be education in meekness, training in group 
activity, eradication of the “animal instincts” 
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of combativeness. 


And yet, reflection reveals 
that these are precisely the predominant traits 
of the most notoriously aggressive peoples. Ask 
any casual observer to name the most dangerous 
national neighbors, and he will unhesitatingly 


mention Germany and Japan. Review of the 
recent histories of these countries supports his 
conviction. Germany has invaded France three 
times in seventy years. Japan’s unprovoked 
aggrandizement in China has been accompanied 
by terror and destruction. Are Germans and 
Japanese warlike, then? 

A sociologist, returning to his academic duties 
after a prolonged tour of central Europe in the 
’thirties, reported with an air of mingled bewil- 
derment and exasperation that the Germans he 
had encountered were uniformly amiable and 
courteous, while the French were irritable and 
quarrelsome. I suspect that no one has ever 
seen a surly, unmannerly Japanese. I do not 
subscribe to the view that these characteristics 
are a pose assumed to conceal their diabolical 
designs. Rather such traits are the necessary 
attributes of an aggressive nation. The essence 
of militarism is not pugnacity but docility. The 
war horse is tamed, harnessed, and enslaved. 
The wild stallion of the plains flees at the first 
suggestion of danger and fights only attempts 
to subjugate him and his herd. An aggressive 
people is composed of individuals easily disci- 
plined and controlled, the organized and obedi- 
ent dupes of ambitious masters. 

A most ingenious paradox! 

What are its implications for education? 

We must beware lest, while inculeating the 
virtues of selflessness, we cultivate the attitude 
of impersonal remoteness. Group action de- 
creases individual responsibility. Conformity 
to the popular will furnishes a cloak for passiv- 
ity. Representative government undermines the 
habit of making individual decisions. Blind 
acceptance of the social contract permits action 
in anonymity and assures indorsement of dubi- 
ous measures with an untroubled conscience. 
Submission to the majority may be transformed 
into an insidious series of submissions to an im- 
personal “state,” and finally to the personifica- 
tion of the state in a dictator. 

These tendencies should be counteracted by 
increased stress on individual participation in 
investigation and debate, and the insistence on 
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personal responsibility for and supervision of 
public policies. The ideal might be found in the 
practice of the early Anglo-Saxons who sent 
spokesmen to the council tent to formulate poli- 
cies, but camped outside to check, criticize, and 
instruct them. 

Active association of purposeful individuals 


for mutual protection and advancement will in- 


clude obedience to self-imposed restrictions. 
But unquestioning acquiescence to direction, 
whether of the mass mind or of the master mind, 
will produce a national Trilby, apparently inert, 
but capable of fanatical destructiveness. 
A most disturbing paradox. 
Luruine V. Simpson 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF ROMANIC LANGUAGES, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FRENCH 
CULTURE 

Durine the war period the French enrollment 
in our colleges has declined somewhat, but it is 
certain to increase again in the near future, 
perhaps even beyond the prewar level. During 
the past few years the decline in the study of 
French has been disproportionately great com- 
pared to the decrease in other cultural fields. 

Young boys and girls coming to college are 
often not aware of what is an important subject 
or what is an unimportant one. If they had 
such a thorough sense of discrimination, it 
would perhaps not be necessary for them to at- 
tend college at all, since they would be equipped 
to study on their own in certain fields. 

It is the place of educators to apprise stu- 
dents of the great and fundamental importance 
of studying the French language. An educator 
who would be so uncultured as to think that a 
brief few years of turmoil and tribulation within 
the French nation could possibly lessen the sig- 
nificance and greatness of a literature and art 
destined to live forever really does not belong 
in the teaching profession. When one listens 
to some of the absurdly childish reasons why 
students during this period did not enroll in 
French, it makes one wonder about the basis 
of our whole educational system. Young stu- 
dents, as well as our average citizens, are often 
the unfortunate victims of catch phrases, fads, 
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and transitory goals in their pursuit of a “quick- 


and-easy” education. It is both callous and 
stupid to think that one can become cultured 
by some effortless, “presto” method. Cultural 
studies, such as French, are something to be 
enjoyed, cherished, and continued throughout 
life; otherwise the pursuit of culture is futile. 

Fortunately I went to school during the 
period in our educational history when the 
classics and French were required. How fortu- 
nate I am today that educators were thoughtful 
enough to give me a well-rounded education! 
Will not our students of today curse us in later 
years for having deprived them of a cultural 
background that would have made them intel- 
leetually mature and adequate? 

While recently discussing with a distinguished 
Brazilian the importance of languages, he in- 
formed me that French, next to the mother 
tongue, was by far the most prominent language 
in his country. This is also true of most other 
South American countries. “Surely, all lan- 
guages are important to the internationally 
minded person,” said the Brazilian, “but we are 
aware of the fact that French is the greatest 
language of modern culture. . . . You Amer- 
icans don’t seem to be.” 

Even from our too practical point of view, 
French is a very handy tongue to know. 
Whether it be in Moscow, Berlin, London, 
Rome, or any other great world city, one will 
always find French-speaking people when he 
will not find others. Certainly our soldiers are 
becoming aware of this. - 

In our ASTP language courses at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 75 per cent wanted to 
register for French. This was no mere acci- 
dent. It just so happened that the students 
were mature enough to understand the interna- 
tional significance of French. 

All languages, especially French, will be im- 
portant after the war; not that their study has 
ever been any less necessary, but we shall be 
more cognizant of this fact. We shall have to 
look to Europe and Asia more than ever be- 
fore. Only a bigoted nationalist can say other- 
wise. 

At the University of North Carolina we re- 
cently listened to an address by an American 
writer-official who contended that we must 
“smash the cultural mirrors of Europe and seek 
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out our own culture.” Unfortunately we must 
disagree most emphatically with this statement. 
We take it, of course, that he did not mean we 
should burn foreign books, put horns on our 
heads and go back to a semijungle sort of life. 
Yet such a statement is equivalent to saying we 
should break with all tradition and culture. 
Should the Romans have dismissed Greek eul- 
ture? Should France dismiss Latin culture, and 
Russia, French? Must we quit reading the 
Bible, since it did not, after all, come from our 
country ? 

We easily see how empty catch phrases read- 
ily lead to a reductio ad absurdum. The writer 
just quoted also contended that things Euro- 
pean bred all the Fascism in the world. Do 
Homer, Virgil, Boethius, Dante, Moliére, Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Goethe breed Fascism? 
Any country on earth when it reaches an eco- 
nomie and political blind alley can become 
Fascistic, especially when it no longer has any 
respect for the cultural voice of the past. It 
is only when we have a flexible pattern of gov- 
ernment and a cultured citizenry that we can 
solve such erises. Do the Nazis have any re- 
spect for great culture and art? No, they want 
only what is strictly “Aryan.” What has this 
credo created but a ruling class of intellectual 
perverts and nationalistic sadists, who have even 
blotted out what was great in their own land? 

Certainly no one was more American than 
Sherwood Anderson, with whom it was our good 
fortune to be acquainted. He lived in Paris 
for some time and indeed “learned the ropes” 
from the great radical writers centered in this 
capital. We spent a whole evening together 
talking about Dostoievski and Tolstoi, who could 
hardly be considered to have been spiritual Bab- 
bitts. It is also true that these great Russian 
writers, including countless others from other 
countries, knew French equally as well as their 
own language. In fact, without a knowledge of 
French one can hardly read their works because 
of the large number of French expression§ in 
them. We might argue that this was typical 
only of a small aristocratic class and should not 
hold in a people’s democracy. Must we reject 
what is great and cultural merely because only 
a small class at one time was fortunate enough 
to have it? When the workers were burning 
and destroying the mansions of the ruling class 
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in Russia, Lenin said to them: “Why do you 
do that? Why not keep them for yourselves to 
live in?” 

Through no fault of its own, the bulk of the 
French nation was caught in a mesh of polit- 
ical turmoil, but has come into its own again. 
In fact, France is the cradle of liberty and 


political freedom. It was her 18th-century so- 
cial philosophers (Rousseau, Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire, et al.) who held the torch for the eman- 
cipation of man from the final throes of feudal 
slavery toward a democratic republic. In the 
past century, men like Hugo, Zola, and Ana- 
tole France were always ready to “go the whole 
hog” in defending the rights of man. Our own 
Revolution sprang from the seed of French 
thought. The two Americas have always sought 
spiritual and cultural values from France. 

Next to the classics, the average Frenchman, 
is interested in the English language and Amer- 
ican culture. Nine out of every ten Fighting 
French students I have met in this country 
know English or are extremely anxious to learn 
it and become acquainted with Americans. Nor 
does this attitude spring from a “good-business” 
policy of lip service, but from a feeling of 
friendly warmth for America and the instine- 
tive intelligence characteristic of the French. 
Paris would never be Paris, if it were merely 
isolated in upon itself. It thrives from the ecul- 
tural stimulus of all ages and all places. 

After the war, it would be a splendid thing 
if French students might come to study in our 
universities and if our students might study in 
France. This would not only help to spread 
languages, but would help to rid us of the 
vestiges of an insidious chauvinism, which only 
leads to cultural suicide. : 

Unfortunately in recent months two schools 
of educational thought have been flying at each 
other’s throats, which has not left language 
teaching unaffected. One extreme is no doubt 
as bad as the other. A superficially quick method 
of teaching a student a few banal everyday com- 
monplaces in French is worthless. The concept 
of language does not exist as an empty frame- 
work or abstraction to be learned outside of that 
language’s literature and art. It is one whole, 
where the tool and the subject are the same. 
Yet one cannot help but become impatient with 
rigid pedants who, by a tedious dissection of a 
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lot of grammatical abracadabra, would take stu- 


dents back into the pedagogics of our darkest - 


mediaeval days, when hairshirt discipline and 
vapid sophistries were more important than 
genuinely creative culture. Certainly a sincere 
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love and understanding of true French culture 
in our teaching would eliminate these difficulties. 


CALVIN CLAUDEL 


FRENCH DEPARTMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Correspondence ... 





“PROGRAM”—APROPOS OF PROFESSOR 
SYMONDS’S “CREDO” 

THis very short piece was touched off by 
Percival Symods’s “Credo” (ScHoot anpD So- 
ciety, September 16, 1944), especially by Ar- 
ticle No. 1, with which I profoundly disagree. 
This does not prevent me from agreeing and 
agreeing warmly with the great majority of his 
articles: on the contrary I think he would have 
to disown Article 1 in order to hold the admir- 
able social positions he takes. 

1. Since I am a man and mankind is to me 
the supreme object of interest and concern, I 
strive to be as much of a man myself as I can 
and to do what I can to foster humanity in my 
fellowmen. 

Note: The mere bulk and endurance of other ob- 
jects in the universe are irrelevant. A little child is 
of more significance than the giant star, Betelgeuse. 
I know I am emphatically not ‘‘ merely a small com- 


plicated organization of material on a third-rate 
planet.’’ (Neither is Professor Symonds.) 


2. I live first by faith, then by love, and 
finally by intelligence. By faith I mean the 
drive to action, to grasp and master the future. 
By love I mean the bond that links me with my 
fellow men—and, in a lower and very different 
manner, with all living and even inanimate 
things. By intelligence I mean all that I ean 
know, in all degrees and modes. Bertrand 
Russell has phrased it excellently: “Life should 
be guided by intelligence and inspired by love.” 

3. Intelligence is to be used with courage but 
with due caution. I must sharply distinguish 
between what “I believe” on grounds of knowl- 
edge or intelligence, and what “I believe in,” 
where starting from intelligence I go beyond 
it in an act of faith. I must not “believe” 
things without cogent logical grounds: hence I 
do not “believe” that “mind is a function of 
body,” or that human behavior is determined 
in advance by inexorable causes; on these and 
many such questions, I simply do not know, and 
must be content not to know. 

4. I find that the very nature of my life com- 


pels me to act as if I were free and not deter- 
mined in advance; also to act as if the other 
human forms among whom [I live were conscious 
living souls as I am. These are, in Kantian 
terms, postulates—things which are beyond the 
reach of intelligence, or at least of strict logical 
knowledge (science), but which are not barred 
by anything I do know, and without which my 
life falls into emptiness. So I unhesitatingly 
“take” them—postulate them. But I must not 
postulate against reason. 

Note: I cannot follow Kant in postulating God 


or immortality, because I find the rational ground 
inadequate and the practical demand absent. 


5. I find from my own experience and from 
history that humanity flourishes by means of 
communication and co-operation, and agree with 
John Dewey that “shared experience is the 
greatest of human goods.” Hence I am for 
democracy and set to advance it in my own 
behavior and in the society in which I live. 
By democracy I mean an order in human com- 
munities, great and small, in which all behavior 
is finally governed by consideration for the wel- 
fare of all members, by the processes of mu- 
tuality, consultation, agreement, followed by co- 
operative action. 

Note: In democracy, as thus defined, what is 
called majority rule is a sort of necessary evil, to 
be used only when the normal democratic process 
breaks down or is balked by emergency. Further, 
since the time of Plato, anti-democratic doctrine 
and practice have been promoted by a false anthro- 
pology, which held that ‘‘the masses’’ are at the 
bottom, and are uneducable and politically incom- 
petent. We now know, by scientific investigations 
started by Galton and rounded up in mass 2 y- 
chological testing, that the masses are in the middle, 
The significance of this truth is even yet largely 
unrecognized even in intellectual circles. (‘‘Com- 
mon people’’ have always known it in their bones.) 


6. From these major principles corollaries 
may be drawn on the special problems of so- 
cial life—economics, education, war and peace, 
world order, ete. 


Epwarp O. Sisson, 
(Professor Emeritus, Reed College) 
CARMEL, CALIF. 
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Agencies Concerned with the Quality of Rural Life 
in the South—A Directory. Pp. vi+99. South- 
ern Rural Life Council, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4. 1944. 50¢. 





BRACKETT, FRANK P. Granite and Sagebrush— 
Reminiscences of the First Fifty Years of 
Pomona College. Pp. xvi+251. Illustrated. 
Ward Ritchie Press, Los Angeles. 1944. $3.75. 


CLARK, FRED G., and RICHARD STANTON RIMANOC7Y. 
How We Live—A Simple Dissection of the Eco- 
nomic Body. Pp. 39. Illustrated. D. Van 
Nostrand. 1944. $1.00. 

This book is a distillation of millions of words and 
hundreds of contacts with Americans of every school 
of economic thought. It removes economics from 
the controversial area and offers every reader a 
working knowledge of the American economic body. 


The Creator and 
Pp. 35. Pub- 
Newark 7, 


DREYER, WILLIAM E. (editor). 
What It Takes to Win the Peace. 
lished by the editor, 39 South 8th St., 
N. J. 1943. 20¢. 

* 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Behind the Microphone. Pp 
207. Illustrated. Lippincott. 1944. $2.00. 
The author, in this book, explores for the reader 
the amazing world of radio. It is not only a read- 
able, informing and absorbing story, but it is a 
practical introduction to the operation and voca- 
tional opportunities of radio as a career. 


Grosvenor Library Bulletin—Annual Report for 
the 85th Year, 1943-44 (Vol. 27, No. 1). Pp. 
31. Published by the library, Buffalo, i ee 
1944. 

@ 


LAMBERT, CLARA. School’s Out. Pp, xii+ 2235. 
Illustrated. Harper. 1944. $2.50. 
This factual, helpful book deals with one of the 
most important social problems of our day—the 
plight of the school-age child, between 5 and 12, 
whose parents work and cannot exercise normal 
control in the home. It explains why community 
planning for these children is needed and offers 
specific and practical suggestions for establishing 
play centers that will take into account the char- 
acter of the community to be served. 


Democracy Begins at Home— 
Pp. 280. 


PERRY, JENNINGS. 
The Tennessee Fight on the Poll Tax. 
Illustrated. Lippincott. 1944. $3.00. 
The tingling story of a modern David and Goliath, 
of a fighting newspaper against entrenched polities, 
in a battle for the people’s fundamental rights. 
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The Presidential Recorder (a chart). Published 
by The Charts Co. and distributed by the Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, 
Conn. 1944. 5 copies, $1.00; other quantity 
rates. 

An all-time record of our presidential elections, to- 
gether with historical notes and statistical biogra- 
phies of the presidents. 


REAvIS, WILLIAM C. (editor). ‘‘Significant As- 
pects of American Life and Postwar Education.’’ 
Proceedings of the 13th Annual Conference for 
Administrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, Vol. VII. Pp. vi+178. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 1944. $2.00. 


a 

REDDEN, JOHN D., and Francis A. RYAN. Free- 

dom through Education. Pp. xi+204. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1944. $2.50. 


A clear, succinct interpretation of the scope, mean- 
ing and application of the Four Freedoms, and the 
manner in which they can be appropriately imple- 
mented by education. 

oe 


SMITH, ELMER R., MaRION EDMAN, and GEORGIA 
E. MILLER (editors). Invitation to Reading, 


Book 2. Pp. x+534. Illustrated. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1944. $1.72. 
Stimulating, easy-to-read series for junior-high- 


school pupils, 
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SHOULD WE HAVE COMPUL- By 


SORY MILITARY SERVICE 


FOR ALL YOUTH? 


THE inquiry upon which the following report 
is based was undertaken primarily because of 
the interest of the writer in the general problem 
of providing worth-while experiences for young 
people who have left, or who desire to leave, the 
public school and who, because of changing 
social conditions, are prevented from entering 
employment. 

Social and labor legislation during the past 
10 years has tended to shorten the work-life 
span of the individual. The tendency has been 
to reduce the age at which one goes into retire- 
ment. At the other end of the scale various 
legislative acts have caused many employers to 
refuse employment to young people under the 
age of eighteen. Moreover, labor unions have 
been rather insistent in many instances that the 
age at which a boy may enter a trade be 18 
years or over. Then, too, certain oceupations 
are definitely barred by law for young people 
under that age. 

If, as seems likely, 18 becomes the minimum 
age at which a young person may find employ- 
ment, it is probable that more young people will 
find it desirable to remain in school until that 
age. Unfortunately, however, there are many 


THOMAS DIAMOND 


PROFESSOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


of them who, for one or another of many 
reasons, cannot, or do not choose to, continue in 
the regular school. Thus we shall have a large 
group of children who are not in school and 
who are unable to find employment in any occu- 
pation in which they may look forward to a 
career. 

In view of these conditions, the idea of requir- 
ing a year of military training as a means of 
filling this critical period with experiences which 
would be of value to the individual and to so- 
ciety seemed to be at least a partial solution to 
a problem that appears to become more acute 
as time goes on. 

Another factor which influenced the writer in 
making this inquiry was the pronouncement on 
compulsory military service made by the NEA 
Educational Policies Commission. Since the 
members of this commission are all recognized 
leaders in the field of education, it might be 
assumed that the policies they approve would 
be in keeping with current thought in the group 
they represent. 

The opinions of any large group in society 
would probably average the same as those of 
any other group of similar size. However, it 
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was felt that since there had been published a 
pronouncement that might be accepted as rep- 
resenting the opinion of the people in education 
it might be wise to address an inquiry to them. 
This would accomplish two things: it would re- 
veal the attitude of educational people to the 
question of compulsory military training; and 
it would indicate how closely the pronouncement 
of the commission paralleled the thinking of 
those engaged in educational work. 

With this thought in mind, an effort was made 
to discover the opinion of college faculties in 
regard to their attitude toward the question. 
This group was selected because of their interest 
in young people; because of the wide diversity 
of the subjects they teach; because they might 
be assumed to have given the question serious 
thought; and because their leaders had already 
expressed themselves on the subject. 

Three hundred names were selected at random 
from colleges in 48 states. The ranks of these 
individuals ranged from assistant professor to 
president. There were representatives from en- 
gineering, literature, education, business admin- 
istration, and medicine, as well as administra- 
tive personnel. The ROTC section of the 
faculties was omitted specifically, since these 
individuals might be accused of having a per- 
sonal interest in such training. The writer had 
no particular pattern of training in mind as it 
was believed that this might best be determined 
by a committee representing education and the 
Armed Forces. 

An inquiry blank was prepared with one ques- 
tion on it, namely, “Are you in favor of one 
year compulsory military training for all young 
men?” However, in order to insure that all 
answers would be based upon the same point of 
view a five-point statement of the conditions 
under which the training would be conducted 
was included in the accompanying letter. This 
plan was not arbitrary but was intended to 
limit the opportunity for any individual to 
answer yes or no to his special interpretation 
of the term, military training. 

The response was prompt and vigorous. 
There appeared to be no uncertainty on the 
part of those who replied whether they were for 
or against the plan. The inquiry had been con- 
fined to a half-page in order to curb the cus- 
tomary enthusiasm with which professors attack 
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problems of public interest. The result was that 
some who seemed to resent the small space al- 
lowed for the reply extended their remarks to 
additional sheets. In view of this, it seems evi- 
dent that compulsory military training is an 
extremely live issue if we are to judge by the 
reaction of a few university professors. 

Two hundred thirty-eight replies were re- 
ceived which is 79 per cent of the inquiries sent 
out. These replies were scattered quite gen- 
erally throughout 45 states, with the greatest 
number coming from Michigan. 

The results show clearly that public opinion, 
as it is indicated by the reactions of a sampling 
of the faculties of various colleges in 45 states, 
is overwhelmingly in favor of compulsory mili- 
tary training. One hundred sixty-four indi- 
viduals, or 68 per cent of those who replied, 
indicated that they considered such training to 
be essential to the welfare of our young people 
as well as to the welfare of the nation. These 
figures become more significant when one con- 
siders that the opinions expressed were based 
upon a common conception of the nature of such 
training. It is probable that, had the question 
been asked, many different ideas would have 
been presented on how the training should be 
carried on. However, since those who approved 
of such training approved of it on the basis of 
a plan set up for them it is likely that they felt 
it to be desirable under any reasonable plan. 

Fifty, or 21 per cent of those who replied, 
were opposed to military training on the basis 
set up in the inquiry blank. It would appear, 
however, that some of these would have reversed 
their opinion if the conditions outlined had been 
modified to meet their ideas of how the training 
should be administered. Some would have ap- 
proved of it if it were given during the summer 
months, others believed that one year is too long, 
while still others felt that it would be worth 
while if it were provided in our colleges on the 
same basis as the ROTC. 

Those who favored military training ex- 
pressed themselves quite freely and showed com- 
mendable frankness in stating their reasons for 
their belief. It was felt by some that compul- 
sory military training would provide a valuable 
educational experience. For those who had com- 
pleted high school it would afford an opportun- 
ity for greater maturation before entering col- 
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lege, and it would thus develop a background 
of experience which would make the young per- 
son more appreciative of the college work. 
Those who did not finish high school, but who 
moved directly from our secondary or elemen- 
tary schools into the industrial or business 
world, would benefit from the greater maturity 
resulting from one year of military training. 

The opinion was expressed that the contacts 
made possible by bringing together in one group 
young men from various parts of the country 
would broaden the outlook of youth and would 
tend to break down class barriers. One college 
president felt that the training being given in 
the present emergency has demonstrated its 
value in that trainees with whom he had come in 
contact had shown a development that young 
people do not get either in the school or in the 
home. 

The training would accustom the youth to dis- 
cipline; it would tend to develop consideration 
for others; it would cause them to realize the 
value of working together; and it would develop 
a respect for orders. 

Some of the replies indicated that those who 
returned them felt that compulsory military 
training is undesirable but, at the same time, 
they were convinced that it is necessary in a 
world in which, they appeared to think, war is 
inevitable. In such a world, they were of the 
opinion that we must be prepared to discourage 
aggression as well as to meet it in the event it 
should be thrust upon us. 

Those who expressed themselves as being op- 
posed to military training as it was set up in the 
inquiry were just as frank in stating their 
reasons as those who favored it. Some felt that 
the Army and Navy necessary for policing and 
protection can be maintained quite effectively on 
a voluntary basis. It was the opinion of others 
that the philosophy of the Armed Forees is pro- 
tective and inhibits independent thinking. Be- 
cause of this, any plan by which military train- 
ing is made compulsory is undemocratic. 

Then, too, there were those who expressed the 
belief that the same end might be achieved 
through other plans such as ROTC or compul- 
sory health examination. Furthermore, the plan 
suggested seems to have no particular merit 
since it interferes with the educational experi- 
ence of youth. Not only so, but the average 
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American youth learns Army routine rapidly 
and our educational institutions, with proper 
support, could do a better job anyhow. 

One individual stated that such regimentation 
leads to Federal control, destroys the spirit of 
individual freedom, and leads eventually to the 
very conditions we are fighting against in this 
war. In view of this, compulsory military train- 
ing, even for a year, has no place in a democ- 
racy; its deferred value is too insignificant to 
warrant consideration ; it will lead to our becom- 
ing a militaristic nation, and may turn our 
“Good Neighbor” policy into a policy enforced 
with the “Big Stick.” 

Not all of those who voted “No” to the pro- 
posal were against the policy of compulsory 
military training. Many of them indicated 
quite clearly that they believed in it thoroughly, 
but that they disagreed with the method sug- 
gested for carrying it on. For example, one 
individual would support it on an ROTC basis. 
Another felt that the one year should be spent 
in the Army, or in the Navy, or in public service. 
Still another thought it should be carried on in 
summer camps. 

Most of those who appeared to be uncertain 
as to their attitude toward the question based 
their replies to a large extent on the belief that 
the training would interfere with the work or 
education of the youth. While some opposed 
the idea, they conceded that it is necessary in 
the light of the need for protection against for- 
eign aggression. Others believed in compulsory 
training but had certain reservations in regard 
to its administration. 

One individual would have favored the plan 
but was somewhat fearful because the Army 
showing in the CCC was low grade—“thus re- 
vealing the danger of having commanders of 
poor character in charge.” Another feared that 
the training might tend to make us a militaristic 
nation. 

Regardless of the reaction of those who re- 
plied, the reasons given showed evidence of seri- 
ous thought. The length and the nature of the 
replies indicated an interest in the problem 
which was in keeping with its importance, and 
which emphasized the necessity for its being 
studied by representatives of our government. 

While certain conditions affecting the admin- 
istration of compulsory military training were 
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set up in the inquiry blank, these were intended 
merely to serve as a common basis upon which 
to vote. If we are to judge from the reactions 
of this group of educators, some modifications 
of the proposed plan would have to be made in 
order to gain the full support of our colleges. 
It is not the purpose of this report to consider 
the various plans under which military training 
might be administered. However, a favorable 
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attitude has been expressed by the individuals 
who responded. It appears also that they be- 
lieve that the colleges have a contribution to 
make to such training. Because of these facts, 
it is believed that the co-operative spirit now 
prevailing between our colleges and the Armed 
Forces should operate in preparing the plan of 
operation, when, as, and if compulsory military 
training for young people is made effective. 





THE TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS UNDER FIRE 


THE dismissal of Homer P. Rainey as presi- 
dent of the University of Texas seems likely to 
bring the Lone Star State into the type of 
nation-wide disrepute from which Georgia is 
now striving to recover. Especially significant 
is the statement by Ralph E. Himstead, execu- 
tive secretary, American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, reported by the Associated 
Press, November 3. Dr. Himstead, who has 
been investigating the troubles between the 
Board of Regents on the one hand and Presi- 
dent Rainey and the university faculty on the 
other hand, is quoted as follows: 

A university is not a proprietary institution. 
The trustees of a university are trustees for the 
public, the whole public. University trustees can- 
not be permitted to assume proprietary attitudes 
and privileges. 

This distinction between a proprietary institution 
and an educational institution is recognized and 
generally observed by most boards of trustees of 
colleges and universities. There are still a few 
boards of trustees, particularly in our state uni- 
versities, who regard their relationship to the fac- 
ulty to be that of a private employer to his em- 
ployes in which trustees are not regarded as barred 
by any moral restrictions beyond their own indi- 
vidual sense of expediency from imposing their per- 
sonal opinions upon the teaching of the institution 
or even from employing the power of dismissal to 
gratify their private antipathies and resentments. 

The facts of the present situation at the Univer- 
sity of Texas indicate that such is the attitude of a 
majority of the members of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Texas. 


The students of the university voiced their 
protest against Dr. Rainey’s dismissal in a 


series of demonstrations, including “a mile-long 
parade, headed by a banner proclaiming, ‘Aca- 
demic freedom is dead,’ ” and including an auto- 
mobile “carrying several wounded ex-service 
men students.” Practically all civilian students 
cut their classes on November 3. 

An AP dispatch from Washington, Novem- 
ber 4, quoted Frank P. Graham, president, the 
University of North Carolina, and a member 
of the War Labor Board, as ealling “for an 
aroused public opinion to demand the reinstate- 
ment of Dr. Rainey.” Dr. Graham added: 


The regents are doing to the University of Texas 
what Bilbo did to the University of Mississippi and 
what Talmadge did to the University of Georgia. 


It is a fortunate condition of American edu- 
cation that the unjust ousting of executives, 
whether in the public-school service or in the 
higher institutions, far from detracting from, 
very generally enhances, the professional pres- 
tige and reputation of the victims.—W. C. B. 


POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AS 
SEEN BY THE NEA 

“SUFFICIENT education, so that the voter can 
weigh the fundamental problems involving gov- 
ernment, is ‘essential if democracy is to be a 
permanent success” is the conclusion of the 
National Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education, NEA. A recent NEA 
leaflet states the need as follows: 


Conceding that the United States has more high- 
school and college graduates than. any other coun- 
try, the commission points out that there is still a 
tremendous opportunity to advance toward the 
American objective of a high degree of civie com- 
petence for all through raising our educational 
standards. 
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Half of the voters have not finished the eighth 
grade, yet it is after the eighth grade that study 
of history, economics, and civics is begun—the 
earlier years are almost literally a study of the 
three R’s. Of voters 25 years and over, less 
than one twentieth are college graduates, and less 
than one fourth have graduated from high school. 

Even so, education has made great strides. since 
the last war. In 1917, forty-one per cent of the 
soldiers in the Army had not completed the seventh 
grade. In 1942, sixty per cent had completed 
second-year high school, and forty per cent were 
high-school graduates. 

The effect of neglecting education during war- 
time does not stop with the end of the war. There 
is a sharp decrease of enrollment in teachers col- 
leges and, as most teacher-training courses are four 
years in length, it is expected that the shortage of 
new and adequately trained teachers will continue 
for a number of years. The effects of the present 
teacher shortage, and of the wartime tendency for 
older students to leave school prematurely, are 
especially serious in the light of the following 
comparisons: 

There are more inmates of prisons, mental insti- 
tutions, and almshouses than there are students in 
colleges and universities. 

There are almost two and one half times as many 
adults who never went to school at all as there are 
students in colleges and universities. 

There are nearly three times as many adult 
*“functional illiterates’’ (fourth grade or less) as 
there are adults who have completed college. 


THE OBERLIN COLLEGE FACULTY 
PRESENTS A NATIONAL- 
SERVICE PLAN 


THE faculty of Oberlin (Ohio) College has 
formulated a national-service plan which recom- 
mends a year’s training in “some service recog- 
nized as being of national importance” for young 
men and women between 18 and 24. The presen- 
tation of this plan is the result of a service-act 
questionnaire sent out by the American Council 
on Edueation when Congress began considera- 
tion of a measure to succeed the National Service 
Act of 1940, which expires in May. A statement 
on the need for such an act, including the fact 
that “it is perfectly possible that before many 
years have passed we may become involved in 
another war,” has been written by Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins, president of the college. 

According to the provisional Oberlin program, 
“young men and women should train in fields 
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which improve or maintain United States na- 
tional defense, national welfare, international 
relations, and other appropriate objectives.” 
Under these headings, the program points out 
that technological and scientific training should 
be included with military-training opportunties. 
The Oberlin plan also advocates the creation of 
a National Service System to be staffed by quali- 
fied men and women in each training field. Im- 
portant features of the plan are as follows: 


All young men and women are to spend a year in 
training for service recognized as being of national 
importance. 

The year of national service is to begin not be- 
fore the 18th birthday and not later than the 24th 
birthday. ... 

Young men and women while taking the year 
of national service are to receive from the Fed- 
eral government such payment as may be thought 
possible and appropriate, and if not housed by the 
government are to receive such subsistence allow- 
ance as may be thought possible and appropriate. 

A limited number of those who in the course of 
the year of training give evidence of outstanding 
ability in some particular field of work recognized 
as being of national importance may, if they desire, 
be continued in national service for a second year 
at government expense. 

It is assumed that the year of national service 
thus proposed will not be a completely isolated ex- 
perience, but will be a section of the complete 
experience of youth, in which all the major institu- 
tions of society will play continuously their re- 
spective and appropriate parts. 


WESTINGHOUSE FORMS A NEW EDU- 
CATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

THE formation of a new educational depart- 
ment to co-ordinate all of the company’s rela- 
tions with schools, colleges, and universities has 
been announced by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 

The new department, located in Pittsburgh, 
will have three main divisions: (1) School Ser- 
vice provides teaching aids and information on 
science to all schools and educational institu- 
tions “up to and through the high-school level.” 
Charles W. MacLean, whose appointment as 
director of the division was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society September 18, 1943, will continue 
in this post. (2) University Relations, under 
the newly appointed director, Howard C. Mad- 
sen, former manager of the department of tech- 
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nical employment and training for the company, 
maintains close contact with colleges and uni- 
versities, administers the company’s numerous 
scholarships and fellowships, and supervises the 
recruiting of graduate student employes. (3) 
Student Training includes the training of all 
graduate students for engineering, manufactur- 
ing, sales, and other departments of the com- 
pany. This section is under the direction of 
O. D. Montgomery, former supervisor of stu- 
dent training and placement. 

In announcing the formation of the new de- 
partment, G. Edward Pendray, assistant to the 
president of the company and director of pub- 
lie relations and education, “recalled that 61 
scholarships totaling more than $40,000 are 
offered annually” by the company to the na- 
tion’s high-school seniors. These include 40 
scholarships awarded each year in the Science 
Talent Search. In each of the three divisions 
there is to be an expansion of services and 
opportunities. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND OTHER AWARDS 
OFFERED IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

THE Social Science Research Council offers 
for the academic year, 1945-46, postdoctoral 
research-training fellowships, predoctoral field 
fellowships, grants-in-aid of research, and de- 
mobilization awards. The fields included are 
economics; social, economic, and political his- 
tory; political science; social psychology; soci- 
ology; cultural anthropology; statistics; and 
social aspects of related disciplines. 

Predoctoral field fellowships, each with a basic 
stipend of $1,800, are open to men and women, 
citizens of the United States or Canada, who are 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree and who will 
have completed prior to the end of the academic 
year, 194445, all courses and examinations for 
which they are eligible before completion of the 
thesis. They are not open to persons who will 
be over age 30 on July 1, 1945, or who plan to 
receive the Ph.D. before the expiration of the 
period of appointment for which the application 
is made. 

Postdoctoral research-training fellowships are 
open to men and women, citizens of the United 
States and Canada, who possess the Ph.D. de- 
gree or its equivalent in training and experience 
at the time of application or give assurance that 
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the Ph.D. will be received before February 15, 
1945, and who, ordinarily, are not over age 35. 
The basie stipend is $1,800 for single persons; 
$2,500 for married appointees. Supplementary 
allowances toward the support of dependents, 
as well as to defray the necessary traveling ex- 
penses of the fellow, vary according to indi- 
vidual requirements. 

Grants-in-aid of research are available to ma- 
ture scholars, permanent residents of the United 
States or Canada, without reference to age, 
whose capacity for productive research has been 
effectively demonstrated by published work. 
They are not open to candidates for a degree. 
Before applying, the applicant “should have 
canvassed other possible sources of support, 
especially the institution to which he is at- 
tached.” The maximal grant will ordinarily 
not exceed $1,000. 

Demobilization awards, which may be for 
the support of either training or research proj- 
ects or both, will be made only to social scien- 
tists of exceptional promise whose careers have 
been seriously interrupted by their service in 
the Armed Forees or by other war service. 
Since the purpose of these awards is to assist 
the recipients in resuming their professional 
work with the least delay and as efficiently as 
possible when their war activities terminate, 
appointments may be made at such times and 
for such periods as seem most desirable. Ap- 
pointments may run for continuous or inter- 
mittent periods aggregating not more than two 
years, although one year will ordinarily be the 
maximum. Eligibility for these awards is lim- 
ited to men and women under age 36, who are 
citizens of the United States or Canada and 
have either received the doctoral degree “or 
made outstanding records as advanced graduate 
students in social science.” In other cases, the 
selection of an appointee “will be based wholly 
on his demonstrated fitness for a eareer in so- 
cial-science research and on the merit of his 
proposed program of study or research in terms 
of its scientific quality, practical feasibility, and 
potential contribution to his professional devel- 
opment.” The amount of stipend will be deter- 
mined by the committee in terms of individual 
needs in each case. 

The closing date for applications for both 
types of fellowship is February 1, 1945; for 
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grants-in-aid, January 15, 1945. Application 
blanks may be requested of the council’s secre- 
tary to the committees, Laura Barrett, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. It is suggested that 
such blanks be obtained well in advance of the 
closing dates. 


THE STUDY OF CHINESE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY.OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

As an effective aid to the study of the Chinese 
language, students in the department of Asiatic 
studies at the University of Southern California 
(Los Angeles) recently started a series of plays 
entirely in Chinese. The first production was 
based on the theme of a group of American 


visitors in China, an approach that gave an op-’ 


portunity to describe numerous customs of that 
country as expressed in simplified dialogue. 

Based on the vocabulary learned during the 
past six months, the dialogue of the production 
was done in Chinese. The students directed 
their own play, with the aid of Theodore H. 
Chen, professor of education and Asiatic 
studies. [Note: Through an error in the source 
material used for the “Event,” “A Report on 
Foreign Languages,’ ScHooL AND Society, Sep- 
tember 9, Dr. Chen was reported as head of the 
department of Chinese at the University of Cali- 
fornia.| All are American students with the 
exception of one Chinese girl, who is American- 
born. 

Increased interest on the campus has 
prompted the establishment of an Asia Center 
with elub rooms for academic and social ac- 
tivities. Chinese newspapers and scrolls are 
provided, in addition to phonograph records 
for conversation and music, to supplement the 
text written by Dr. Chen. There are three as- 
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There is 


sistant instructors in the department. 
also an Asiatic Studies Society that meets so- 
cially each month “as well as to hear lectures 
on phases of Asiatie culture.” 


THE EDWARD L. BERNAYS AWARD IN 
WHITE-NEGRO RELATIONS 

THE Department of Race Relations, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, has announced the Edward L. Bernays 
Award for Outstanding Achievement in White- 
Negro Relations in the United States, 1944, 
which consists of an engrossed scroll and a 
$1,000 United States Savings Bond, Series E. 
According to the announcement the aims of the 
award are: 

To focus attention of a wider public upon con- 
structive, co-operative efforts to remove racial ten- 
sions and conflicts and to insure better personal 
and group relations between white and Negro 
people of the United States. 

To make more general knowledge of what has 
been done in improving White-Negro relations and 
what may still be done to achieve a better practice 
of democracy and fellowship between these groups. 


The award is open to any American citizen, 
white or Negro, man or woman, “whose work 
has been outstanding in the removal of racial 
tensions and conflicts and in improving rela- 
tions between white and Negro people” in this 
country. Nominations were to have been in the 
offices of George E. Haynes, executive secretary, 
Department of Race Relations, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, by November 1. Announce- 
ment of the award will be made “on a suitable 
day in February, 1945.” 

The award is made possible through the cour- 
tesy of Edward L. Bernays, counsel on publie 
relations, New York City. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND Ernest E. SmitH, whose en- 
listment as a chaplain in the Army was reported 
in ScHooL AND Socrery, March 6, 1943, and who 
has been stationed at Bowman Field (Louisville, 
Ky.), has been appointed president, Sioux Falls 
(S. D.) College. 


THE REVEREND GeorGe A. Lana, former pas- 





tor of the Ebenezer Baptist Church, Detroit, 
was recently appointed to the presidency of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 


Norman F. Dovurty, former president, Hep- 
zibah House, New York City, has been named 
to the presidency of the Baptist Bible Institute 
and School of Theology, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Francis E. Rosinson, chief, Office of Market 
Reports, Northeastern Office of Distribution, 
WFA, has been appointed assistant to Harold 
W. Stoke, president, University of New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Robinson will assume his new duties, 
November 15. 


GrorGeE D. CrEELMAN, for eleven years a 
member of the staff of the M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany, New York City, has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to Frank E. Wheeler, 
director of the Institute of Gas Technology, 
Chicago. 

Heuen D. ANbeERSON, former director of re- 
ligious education, Ebenezer Baptist Church, 
Detroit, has been appointed dean of women, 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. 

THE REVEREND JOHN R. BACHER, associate 
professor of history, Wagner Memorial Luth- 
eran College (Staten Island, N. Y.), has been 
appointed dean of the college to succeed Milton 
T. Kleintop, whose return to the college after 
a period of two years in war work was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, May 27. Dr. Kleintop 
has now been forced to resume his former war 
service. 

THE following persons assumed the headships 
of private schools with the beginning of the 
fall semester: Alfred E. Everett, Brunswick 
School (Greenwich, Conn.) ; Howard I. Dilling- 
ham, Manlius (N. Y.) School; Robert M. Mer- 
ritt, Jr., Mohonk School (Lake Mohonk, N. Y.); 
and Rita York, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 


Mrs. Bruce GALBRAITH, former assistant 
headmistress, Cathedral School of Saint Mary 
(Garden City, N. Y.), has sueceeded Mrs. Elliott 
Speer as headmistress, Ethel Walker School, 
Simsbury, Conn. 


MarGARET BAILEY SPEER and Exsie Lowray 
have succeeded Mr. and Mrs. Russell Lynes as 
principal and associate principal, respectively, 
Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

A. R. Howst, former superintendent of 
schools, Long Prairie (Minn.), has been ap- 
pointed head of the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota, to sueceed Wat- 
son Dickerman, who has been named head of 
correspondence study and program director, 
General Extension Division. 
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JAMES FISHER, whose appointment as head 
of the recently established Extension Division, 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
(Houghton), was reported in ScHooL AnD So- 
ciety, August 5, has been named director of a 
new program of courses in adult education being 
offered in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
“Three fourths of the instructional cost will be 
furnished by the state, under a recent act appro- 
priating $250,000 for adult-education experi- 
mental work in Michigan.” 


G. W. Remineton, former superintendent of 
schools, Madison (Minn.), has been appointed 
field adviser of the newly created division of 
concerts and lectures, University of Minnesota, 
succeeding James §. Lombard, whose appoint- 
ment as director of the division was reported in 
these columns, August 12. 


AmonG recent changes in staff at Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran College are the following: 
The Reverend Martin J. Heinecken has suc- 
ceeded the Reverend Willis Hinman as chap- 
lain. Dr. Hinman, however, continues to give 
his former courses. Francis F. Wayland, for- 
mer professor of history and government, Me- 
Pherson (Kans.) College, has been appointed 
associate professor of history; Sister Margaret 
Fry, former deaconess, Philadelphia Mother 
House, assistant professor of nursing; and 
Anna M. Blanken, former teacher of mathe- 
matics, Manhattanville College (New York 
City), instructor in mathematics. 


THE REVEREND WILLIS E. Exvuiorr has been 
appointed to a professorship on the staff of 
Ottawa (Kans.) University. 


A. DonaLtp Minton has been appointed pro- 
fessor of theology in the newly established Cali- 
fornia Baptist Theological Seminary, Los An- 
geles. The Reverend F. J. Carter has also ac- 
cepted a post on the staff. 


THE following appointments became effective, 
November 1, in the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology (Chicago) : Gordon B. Mainland, former 
instructor, University of Texas, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology; A. A. Hess, laboratory assis- 
tant in the department of mechanics; and Fred 
DeMoney, assistant in mechanical engineering. 


AccorDINné to a report sent to ScHOOL AND 
Society under date of November 1, the follow- 
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ing persons were added to the staff of West- 
minster College (New Wilmington, Pa.) at the 
beginning of the academic year: Charles Holley, 
associate professor of chemistry; Ludwig Lenel, 
assistant professor of organ; Elizabeth Butz, 
part-time instructor in piano; Zelma Whitten- 
berg, assistant professor of education and psy- 
chology; Emmett Davidson, assistant professor 
of economics and business administration; 
Martha Barnhill, instructor in English; Donna 
Mae Pound, instructor in physical education; 
and Beulah Mae Kimble, instructor in journal- 
ism and assistant in the News Bureau. 


Kari WILSON GEHRKENS, retired head of the 
department of music, Oberlin (Ohio) College, 
has been appointed visiting professor of music, 
University of California, Los Angeles. Other 
appointees include: Warren Scoville, assistant 
professor of economies; W. E. Danner, lecturer 
in psychology; and Edwin F. Lemert, lecturer 
in sociology. 


WarREN Max, former superintendent of 
schools, Buckeye (Ariz.), has been appointed 
instructor in commerce, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff. 


ARTHUR F. JOHNSON, professor of mechani- 
cal engineering, the George Washington Uni- 
versity (Washington, D. C.), has returned to 
his post after three years of special duty with 
the Maritime Commission and the War Ship- 
ping Administration. 


Merritt H. Moors, head of the department 
of philosophy, Knox College (Galesburg, IIl.), 
assumed the added duties of registrar, Septem- 
ber 1, succeeding James A. Campbell. 


On October 28, former Undersecretary of 
State Sumner Welles and Paul Robeson, well- 
known Negro singer, were elected to the edi- 
torial board of the American Scholar, publica- 
cation of Phi Beta Kappa. A session of the 
Senate of the United Chapters of the organiza- 
tion decided “not to extend the privileges of the 
society to any more institutions for at least 
another year. No new college members have 
been admitted since 1940.” 


M. L. Ropertson, formerly associate profes- 
sor of education, New York University, and 
Stanley E. Geise, formerly a sales representative 
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of the Macmillan Company, have accepted posts 
as associate editors in the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Maemillan Company. 


Wiuuiam §. Gipson, editor, The Minnesota 
Alumnus, has been appointed director for maga- 
zines of the American Alumni Council to suc- 


.eeed J. Maryon Saunders, of the University of 


North Carolina, who has been elected president 
of the council. 


Norman Mac .eop, formerly assistant profes- 
sor of English in charge of the creative-writing 
program, University of Maryland, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in English, Briarcliff Junior 
College (Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.), and editorial 
director of the Briarcliff Quarterly, an “inter- 
national review of literary and general intel- 
lectual interest,” which is continuing the Mary- 
land Quarterly. 


FRANKLIN G. SmirTH, president, Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, has been 
elected chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


Gwitym A. Price, vice-president, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, has been elected to the Board of 
Trustees, Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), 
for an indefinite tenure. 


Harry Hayes CLEAVELAND, president, H. H. 
Cleaveland Insurance Agency, Rock Island 
(Ill.), and an alumnus of Knox College, was 
elected to the Board of Trustees of the college, 
October 28, to succeed the late Sidney Nird- 
linger. 


GerorGE P. Concer, head of the department 
of philosophy, University of Minnesota, has 
been elected president of the western division, 
American Philosophical Association. The divi- 
sion eomprises the states of the Mississippi 
Valley. 


J. R. InmAN, who resigned last spring after 
thirty-one years in the superintendency of the 
Red Oak (Iowa) schools, has been elected to 
the superintendency of Ida County (Iowa) to 
suceeed C. A. Bahnsen. 


JESSIE GUNDERSON has been elected to fill the 
unexpired term of Dureene Petersen as super- 
intendent of schools, Buffalo County, 8. D. 
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Mrs. Petersen resigned to accept the principal- 
ship of the Gann Valley High School. 


Frances CuSHMAN, former superintendent of 
schools, Unit III, Colorado River War Reloca- 
tion Center, Poston (Ariz.), has been appointed 
superintendent, U. S. Indian Vocational School 
(Phoenix, Ariz.), to sueceed H. A. Mathiesin. 
According to the Arizona Republic, Miss Cush- 
man is “the first woman ever to be named to 
the position . . . and one of the few women to 
hold such positions in the nation.” 


GeraLp A. THURMAN, superintendent of 
schools, Custer County (Nebr.), has tendered 
his resignation to become effective, January 1. 


Recent Deaths 


LIEUTENANT EUGENE Haun, former associate 
professor of speech education and director of 
the speech clinic, Wayne University (Detroit), 
who had been on duty with the Navy since 
November, 1942, died of pneumonia in the 
Naval Hospital, Newport (R. I.), October 29, 
at the age of forty years. Dr. Hahn had served 
the university from 1939 until his naval appoint- 
ment. 


Ouney D. Buiss, president, Bliss Business 
College (Lewiston, Me.), died, October 29. Mr. 
Bliss, who was sixty-four years old at the time 
of his death, had served in the presidency since 
1898. 


Esek Ray Mosuer, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, City College (New York), died of a coro- 
nary thrombosis, October 30, at the age of 
sixty-two years. Dr. Mosher had served as pro- 
fessor of mathematics (1904-06), State Normal 
and Industrial School (Ellendale, N. D.); su- 
pervisor of the evening school system (1906-07), 
Cleveland; professor of mathematics (1907-21), 
vice-president (1912-21), and acting president 
(1919), State Normal College (Dillon, Mont.) ; 
professor of psychology (1921-23), State Nor- 
mal School (now State Teachers College, Salem, 
Mass.) ; professor of education (1923-32) and 
director of training (1925-32), the University 
of North Carolina; and associate professor of 
education (1932-37), professor of education 
(since 1937), acting dean (1939-40), and dean 
(since 1940), School of Education, City College. 


Grorce N. Lauman, professor emeritus of 
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rural economy, Cornell University, died, Novem- 
ber 1, at the age of seventy years. Professor 
Lauman had served the university from 1897 
until his retirement in 1942. 


JAMES ADRIAN BizzELL, professor emeritus of 
agronomy, Cornell University, died, November 
1. Dr. Bizzell, who was sixty-eight years old 
at the time of his death, had served the univer- 
sity for forty years, as assistant in chemistry 
(1903-08), Experiment Station, professor of 
soil technology (1908-12), and professor of 
agronomy, 1912-43. 


THoMAS Ewina FRENCH, professor emeritus 
of engineering, who had served the Ohio State 
University for more than forty years, died, 
November 2, at the age of seventy-two years. 


THE REVEREND Epwarp F. Dounerty, C. M., 
professor of philosophy and former regent, St. 
John’s University (Brooklyn, N. Y.), sue- 
eumbed to a heart attack, November 3, at the 
age of sixty-two years. Father Doherty had 
served the university at intervals for more than 
thirty-seven years, as a teacher (1907-14, 1916— 
21), professor of dogmatic theology (1922-33) 
in the seminary, regent and trustee (1933-38), 
and professor of philosophy, since 1938. 


Other Items 


CoMPLETION of the endowment fund for the 
Philip K. Hitti Fellowship in Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literatures was announced recently 
by George A. Brakeley, vice-president and treas- 
urer of Princeton University. The fellowship 
was established at Princeton University by the 
Syrian and Lebanese American Federation of 
the Eastern States in honor of Professor Hitti. 
Under the terms of the foundation the fellow- 
ship “is to be awarded to a candidate highly 
qualified to carry on studies in this field, and 
is limited to those who are of Syrian, Lebanese, 
or Palestinian origin, or of any branch of the 
Arabic-speaking stock.” The stipend is $500 
annually and free tuition in the Princeton 
Graduate School. 


Tue Rochester (N. Y.) Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute, with the approval of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, has changed its name, as of 
September 1, 1944, to the Rochester Institute 
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of Technology. Serving the cultural and indus- 
trial life of Rochester will continue to be its 
twofold objective. 


Aw announcement of the filing of incorpora- 
tion papers was made recently at Albany (N. 
Y.) for a nonprofit organization to be known 
as Educational Film Producers Association, 
Ine., which is being formed by a group of 
educational- and training-film producers in the 
New York City area. The purposes of the 
association as announced are: “To advance the 
study, understanding, and appreciation of edu- 
cational, instructional, and informative motion 
pictures; to foster, encourage, and promote the 
production and distribution of such motion pic- 
tures; and to provide a clearing house for 
information pertaining to educational films.” 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY has announced 
plans, in co-operation with Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, for television instruction and the 
broadeasting of television plays. Instruction, 
play production, and broadcasting will be 
started as an informal extracurricular activity, 
according to Barclay S. Leathem, head of 
dramatics at the university, and students and 
faculties of both institutions will be instructed 
in the problems of television production and 
the training requirements for actors, directors, 
and others entering the industry, which is ex- 
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pected to provide a large amount of employ- 
ment after the war. 


THE Better Vision Institute in its September 
release calls attention to the fact that, in spite of 
the $2,000,000,000 invested by the United 
States in elementary education, surveys show 
that “visual defects increase rapidly from grade 
to grade [and that] one out of every five chil- 
dren graduating from the elementary schools 
has visual defects.” The institute charges the 
schools to provide adequate lighting in the 
classrooms and the parents to have their chil- 
dren’s eyes examined at the beginning of each 
school year. 


THE exchange of Allied scholars, according 
to the United Nations Information Office, is 
being gradually effected. M. Jules Hoste, Bel- 
gian Undersecretary for Education, has an- 
nounced that plans for such an exchange have 
been drawn up by the British and Belgian gov- 
ernments. Edinburgh University, under the 
auspices of the British Council and the Polish 
Ministry of Education, is also training British 
teachers for work in Poland. Ten Chinese stu- 
dents, who have been doing research work in 
eight Indian colleges, have had their stay ex- 
tended for another year, and five more Chinese 
students have been invited to study the opera- 
tions of the Tata Steel Corporation in India. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE COLLEGE IN THE CHURCH 


THE Navy moved in. The college moved out. 
Out from its classrooms, its laboratories, its 
dining hall, its dormitories; out from its library, 
its gymnasium, its chapel. Down from “the 
Hill,” where for 41 years it had looked, a bit 
superciliously, upon the Southern town below. 

Out and down, but not down and out. When 
the decision was reached by the authorities of 
the College of the Ozarks, an earnest little 
Arkansas college, to give up its campus and 
buildings to the Navy for a school in electrical 
engineering and radio mechanics, there was no 
idea of quitting. There was, however, honest 
doubt as to where the 150 students and the 
faculty of the college could set up for business. 
And then there was the time element. It was 





the first week in December; the first of the 750 
bluejackets would be arriving January Ist. The 
campus must be cleared in just three weeks! 

A Presbyterian college, its relations with the 
church had always been close. Now they were to 
become closer. The pastor of the local church 
approached the president and trustees of the 
college with an unusual proposition. Why not 
move the college right into the church itself? 
Its building was spacious. It was used only on 
Sundays. The adjoining Manse, a house of 12 
or 14 rooms, was much too large for a minister 
with a family of three. If the buildings were not 
exactly suitable for college purposes, a little in- 
genious alteration could make them so. 

There was no alternative. There was no time 
to think much about the strangeness of the situ- 
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ation, or how the student body would react to 
the move from the hilltop campus to a brick 
church down town. There was work to be done. 
Partitions and plastering had to be thrown up 
to subdivide the two large Sunday-school depart- 
ments into eight reasonably soundproof class- 
rooms. College cafeteria equipment had to be 
transferred to the church kitchen. A floor had 
to be laid in a church gymnasium that had never 
been completed. All the educational parapher- 
nalia, including laboratory equipment and 15,- 
000 books, had to be brought down the hill to the 
church. Dormitory furnishings had to be moved 
to the Manse, which required complete painting 
and repapering, and the family bathrooms had 
to be expanded to serve 50 or 60 girls. To pro- 
vide for the storage of surplus equipment, two 
barracks had to be moved bodily from a CCC 
camp located some 20 miles away. Simultane- 
ously, the college buildings had to be made ready 
for the Navy. Whereas the normal enrollment 
of the college had been 300, the naval school 
must accommodate three times that number. 
The college cafeteria, which had furnished meals 
to 250 students, had to be fitted to feed an an- 
ticipated peak of 1,000 trainees. 


President, dean, faculty members, and stu- 
dents went to work with a zest and an energy 
that amazed even themselves. The head of the 
department of biology turned out to be some- 
thing of an architect. The professor of English 
could drive a nail flush to the wood with two or 
three strong, accurate blows. The captain of the 
football team superintended the careful loading 
of the library’s many shelves of books into the 
trucks that hauled them down the hill. The 
town’s curious came to watch and stayed to 
work. The decision to move was made on De- 
cember 9. On January 5, college classes began 
in the new location. 

The months went by. The naval school grew 
to 1,000, graduating a class of 100 each week. 
The college settled down to its routine. Stu- 
dents accepted their new surroundings and 
cheerfully went to church every day. “When 
the war is over,” they said quietly, “we shall 
go back up on the hill.” 


RicHAarD ARMOUR 


MaJor, G-3 Division, WDGS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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DOCTORAL TRAINING OF RECENTLY 
STARRED SCIENTISTS 


Or the 256 scientists recently starred in the 
7th edition of “American Men of Science,”! 10 
have no doctorate and 48 have a foreign doce- 
torate. Table 1 reveals that Harvard, Chicago, 
and California led in totals but that in certain 
sciences some other universities were ahead. 
For example, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy led in physics, Cornell in zoology, Princeton 
in mathematics, and Yale in geology. Foreign 
universities ranked high in mathematics and 
physies. Very few of the 48 with a foreign 
doctorate are native Americans, while several 
foreigners have American doctorates. 

For the scientists starred 1933-1943, the com- 
bined totals for the leading American univer- 
sities were Harvard 98, Chicago 72, California 
52, Columbia 48, Yale 38, Cornell and Hopkins 
35, Princeton 33, Wisconsin 28, Illinois 21, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology 20, Michigan 16, 
Minnesota 14, Pennsylvania 14, Stanford 10. 

By sciences, the number conferring doctorates 
on two or more scientists starred 1933-1943: 


Anatomy: Harvard 3, Chieago, Cornell, Hopkins, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Washington U. (St. 
Louis) 2; Anthropology: Harvard 6, Columbia 4 
(none 2); Astronomy: California 9, Chicago 5, 
Princeton 4, Virginia 3; Botany: Chicago and 
Harvard 13; Cornell 11, Wisconsin 7, Hopkins 6, 
Pennsylvania 3, California, Michigan, and Wash- 
ington (St. Louis), 2; Chemistry: California 20, 
Harvard 13, Illinois 10, California Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, Columbia, and Princeton 7, 
Wisconsin and Yale 6, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 5, Brown 4, Cornell, Michigan, and 
Ohio 3; (none 2); Geology: Yale 15, Chicago and 
Harvard 11, California and Hopkins 6, Columbia, 
Minnesota, Princeton, and Stanford 2; Mathe- 
matics: Harvard 10, Princeton 6, Chicago 5, Wis- 
consin 2; Pathology: Harvard 11, Columbia 9, 
Hopkins 8, Chicago 3, Pennsylvania 2; Physics: 
Princeton 11, California Institute of Technology 
10, Chicago 8, Hopkins 7, California 6, Yale 5, 
Minnesota 4, Cornell, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Michigan, and Wisconsin 3, Harvard 
and Stanford 2; Physiology: Harvard 6, Chicago 5, 
Wisconsin 3, Illinois and Pennsylvania 2; Psy- 
chology: Harvard 7, Columbia 6, Chicago, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, and Yale 3; Cornell and Stan- 
ford 2; Zoology: Harvard 16, Columbia and Cornell 
12, Chicago 9, Illinois 7, California, Wisconsin, and 

1 Published in February, 1944. 
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Yale 5, Hopkins and Michigan 3, Princeton and 
Stanford 2. 

Thus, in less detail, for these three recent 
starrings combined, Harvard led as to doctor- 
ates for anthropology, mathematics, pathology, 
physiology, psychology, and zoology, and stood 
second in botany and chemistry. Only in as- 
tronomy and physies did Harvard stand low. 
Chicago tied for first in botany, stood second 
in astronomy, mathematies, and physiology, tied 
for second in geology and anatomy, stood third 
for physics, tied for third in psychology and 
anthropology, stood fourth in zoology, tied for 
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of the thousand. Second, a much larger num- 
ber of institutions have conferred the degree. 
Third, Hopkins has fallen from first place in 
relative importance to a tie for sixth place for 
the last 750 and to a tie for 12th for the last 
starring. Of the first 1,000, Harvard conferred 
the doctorate on only about half as many as did 
Hopkins, but on more than thrice as many of 
the younger men. Harvard’s dominance is now 
at least challenged by Chicago and California. 
Columbia had third place in the 1927 and 1932 
groups, but for the youngest 500, California 
surpassed Columbia. Fourth, there has been a 


TABLE 1 
DOCTORATES TO SCIENTISTS STARRED IN 1943 














versities ranking at or near the top in this 
period include: California (astronomy and 
chemistry); Columbia (pathology, psychology, 
and zoology); California Institute of Technol- 
ogy (physics and chemistry) ; Cornell (botany) ; 
Hopkins (pathology, physics); Illinois (chem- 
istry); Princeton (mathematics and physics) ; 
Wisconsin (botany); Yale (geology). 

Some Comparisons with 1903: Four changes 
between the doctoral training of the thousand 
starred in 1903 and the younger starred men 
are conspicuous. First, a larger percentage of 
the younger men have doctorates, all but 18 of 
the last 500, in contrast to only about one half 
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fourth in chemistry and pathology. Other uni- sharp decline in the number of foreign doctor- 


ates received by native Americans. More than 
a fourth of those starred in 1903 who had doc- 
torates had German degrees. Not one native 
American of the 1937 group has a German de- 
gree, and only one of the 1943 group. 

Changes in the departmental doctoral training 
of the younger starred scientists as compared 
with the older ones, those starred in 1903, have 
been drastic. In the 1903 group, Hopkins had 
conferred the doctorate upon the largest number 
of representatives of eight of the 12 sciences, 
tied for first in two sciences, and tied for second 
in another. In the doctoral training of the 
group starred in 1943 however, in no science 
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does it stand high. Indeed, as Table 1 shows, 
in none did more than one doctor win a star. 
In the 1903 selection, Harvard led only in an- 
thropology and botany. Recently it has stood 
at or near the top in most of the sciences except 
astronomy and physics. Chicago had no clear 
first place in 1903. Recently it has stood high 
with respect to nearly all of the sciences. 

The shift of leadership from Hopkins to Har- 
vard, with Chicago in a challenging position, is 
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not the only migration. Two California insti- 
tutions have forged to the front lately. The 
University of California leads in the advanced 
training of the younger astronomers and 
younger chemists and ranks high for geologists. 
The California Institute of Technology has 
shared leadership of the younger starred physi- 
cists with Princeton. 
STEPHEN 8. VISHER 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





THE LIBERAL-SCIENCE PROGRAM OF 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Pernaps the greatest problem facing educa- 
tors today is that of equipping students for the 
demands of the present emergency and at the 
same time furnishing them with the broad edu- 
cation needed as preparation for intelligent and 
effective living in the postwar world. Purdue 
University’s “Liberal Science” program for wo- 
men is designed to combine what is usually con- 
sidered the broadly cultural subjects, an under- 
standing of the basie principles of modern sci- 
ence, and individualized training for some voca- 
tion which fills a need today and will be of value 
in time of peace. 

Since the first group was graduated in 1942, 
letters have streamed in continuously from 
alumnae testifying to the success of this pro- 
gram. One graduate writes: “I am constantly 
surprised to find that I can hold my own on 
topies relating purely to arts, and besides I 
have a solid, dependable, scientific education. 
Since graduation I have been offered nine jobs 
in technical companies, and every employer was 
impressed by my broad background and com- 
mented upon it. It seems to me that in the next 
few decades the truly well-educated person will 
be scientifically trained. Thanks to my broad 
scientific background, I think I am particularly 
well equipped to live intelligently.” This grad- 
uate has expressed a point of view characteristic 
of that contained in many letters received by 
Dorothy A. Bovee, supervisor of the liberal- 
science ‘program. 

Specifically, the liberal-science program pro- 
vides an eight-term plan of study consisting of 
four terms of broad, general education with an 





emphasis on science, followed by four terms of 
specialized vocational training. The curriculum 
for the first two years includes six courses de- 
signed especially for this group of students as 
well as the usual English and modern-language 
courses. Four of the six special courses are in 
the field of the natural sciences—physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and mathematics—and two in the 
social sciences—history of the development of 
civilization and personal living. The primary 
aim of the science courses is preparation not 
for professional scientific work but for intelli- 


gent and effective citizenship in a democracy. 


In these courses the basic principles, the scien- 
tifie method as a pattern for thinking in all 
fields, the effect of the achievements of science 
in everyday life, the problems with which scien- 
tists are struggling, and the relationship of sci- 
ence to the whole world of modern culture re- 
ceive major emphasis rather than the specific 
techniques of science. The course in the history 
of the development of civilization gives the stu- 
dent basic knowledge for evaluation of present- 
day problems and suggested solutions, particu- 
larly those with which she will be compelled to 
deal in the postwar world. The course called 
“Personal Living” gives the student orientation 
in college life through directed reading and 
group discussion. 

Upon completion of the first two years of 
general education, an individualized program is 
planned for each student. This is based upon 
her particular vocational choice. In making this 
choice of vocation, the students are assisted by 
the supervisor, by the placement service for 
women, by their instructors, and by specialists 
in the fields in which they are interested. Much 
consideration is given to types of work for 
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which there is great need in present-day war 
industries. The girls are encouraged to “try 
out” various interests and if possible to gain 
actual experience in one or more fields during 
the summer periods. Some students, of course, 
prefer to take advantage of the accelerated pro- 
gram of the university to finish four years’ work 
in two years and eight months. Both plans have 
their advantages in these war times. 

The students of the liberal-science program 
are chosen on the basis of scholarship and lead- 
eship, both past and potential. Dr. Bovee con- 
ducts a personal interview with each applicant 
and attempts to select well-rounded personali- 
ties, potential leaders of the communities in 
which they will live. Precollege counseling helps 
to explain the aims and methods of the program 
to these prospective students and to prepare 
them as much as possible for their life as new- 
comers on a college campus. 

Individual guidance is an essential feature of 
the course. Throughout her college career the 
student holds regularly scheduled conferences 
with her adviser and instructors. These are 
designed, not only to improve her study habits 
and to help her solve the problems she meets 
in her classroom work, but also to stimulate new 
intellectual interests and to promote better un- 
derstanding between student and faculty mem- 
bers. Vocational counseling is also an integral 
part of the program. The value of consulting 
specialists, and the value of obtaining, if pos- 
sible, some actual experience in fields of pos- 
sible vocational choice are pointed out. Once 
the final choice is made, the counselor assists the 
student in mapping out and carrying through a 
program of work and study that will best fit her 
for her chosen profession. 

One of the major activities of the counseling 
program is assistance in solving personal prob- 
lems. This involves discussions of almost every 
kind of problem from the advisability of a war 
marriage to the formulation of a personal phi- 
losophy of life. Such counseling continues 
after graduation. Both students and parents 
are made to feel that they are always welcome 
in the adviser’s office. This counseling promotes 
the much desired three-way understanding 
among parent, student, and university. 

Evidence of the success of the careful selec- 
tion of the students is furnished by the fact that 
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each semester approximately half of the group 
are rated as distinguished students, and that ten 
presidencies of major campus organizations 
have been held by these students during the 
brief period that the program has been in prog- 


ress. A number of them have been included in 
“Who’s Who among College Students.” 

The graduates of the program are engaged in 
many different types of work and have found 
opportunities for service in a wide variety of 
fields. Some of the young women have been 
attracted to statistics, some to industrial per- 
sonnel, aerodynamics, teaching, and library sci- 
ence. The range is from homemaker to athletic 
director of a summer camp for children to 
preparation for a career in law. In every case 
the satisfaction, both of employee and of em- 
ployer, with the type of preparation received in 
college has been enthusiastically expressed. 

The liberal-science program is still new and 
is continually in the process of development. 
Its first graduates have been out in the field for 
little more than a year. On the basis of all re- 
ports and evidence obtainable so far, however, 
we are justified in expecting to hear that these 
graduates contribute much needed leadership in 
the world of tomorrow. The liberal-science cur- 
riculum in the School of Science at Purdue Uni- 
versity is making a definite and worth-while con- 
tribution to our postwar world as well as to the 
war effort. 

Satiy E. Knapp 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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Bray, W. E. Synopsis of Clinical Laboratory 
Methods (revised). Pp. 528. Illustrated. The 
C. V. Mosby Company, Pine Blvd., St. Louis. 
1944. $5.00. 


This third edition has given an opportunity to in- 
clude many new tests and to make additions to the 
section dealing with intestinal parasites, the impor- 
tance of which is increased because of our closer 
contact with the tropics. 


e 
CARSKADON, T. R. Houses for Tomorrow (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, No. 96). Pp. 32. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 1944. 10¢. 
e 
‘“Degree-Granting Institutions 
Opportunities 
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for Higher Education in New York State. Pp. 
112. State Education Department, the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, Albany. 1944. 
A manual for the use of educational counselors. 

4 


CRAMPTON, C. WaRD. Physiological Age—A Fun- 
damental Principle. Pp. 52. 1944. 
This pamphlet is a reprint from Child Development, 
Vol. 15, No, 1 
« 
Industrial and Occupational 
Trends in New York State. Bulletin, University 
of the State of New York, No. 1271. Pp. 45. 
Published by the university. 1944. 


Gates, ArtHUR I., Henry D. RInsSLAND, Ina C. 
SARTORIUS, and CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON. The 
Pupils’ Own Vocabulary Speller. Grade 2, pp. 
80; Grade 3, pp. 80; Grade 4, pp. 108; Grade 5, 
pp. 118; Grade 6, pp. 123; Grade 7, pp. 118; 
Grade 8, pp. 131. Macmillan. 1944, Grades 2 
to 3, 48¢; 4 to 8, 56¢. 

Attractively illustrated by Mary Highsmith and 
Marjorie Thompson. 


CRANE, EpMuUND H. 


GorDON, LELAND J. Economics for Consumers 
(revised). Pp. xiv+666. American Book Com- 
pany. 1944. $3.75. 


Some of the consumer problems created by the rapid 
changes due to World War II are discussed in a new 
Part 4, entitled “Consumers in a Changing Econ- 
omy,” which deals with factors in “Adjusting to 
New Controls.” 

“e 


JOHNSEN, JULIA E. (compiler). Lowering the 
Voting Age (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 17, No. 
5). Pp. 237. H. W. Wilson. 1944. $1.25. 
There are about 7,000,000 youths in the country 
between the ages of 18 and 21 years. In terms of 
votes this is 2,000,000 more than Roosevelt’s popular 
majority over Willkie in 1940. Such an extension 
of the franchise, already accomplished in Georgia 
and under consideration in 31 state legislatures, 
calls for serious study and consideration. 


LANSING, ELISABETH. Nancy Naylor — Flight 
Nurse. Pp. 167. Thomas Y. Crowell. 1944. 
$2.00. 


A wartime story of an airline stewardess who went 
back to nursing and did the job her country so 
desperately needed. 

e 


MARKWICK, EVANGELINE. 

retaries in Junior Colleges. Pp. 88. Colby 
Junior College, New London, N. H. 1944. 
A condensation of a dissertation entitled “A Study 
of the Relationships between the Medical Secretarial 
Training Offered by Junior Colleges and the Voca- 
tional mands and Recommendations Reported by 
Physicians and Medical Secretaries.” 


Scientists of Tomorrow. Pp. vi+136. Science 
Clubs of America, administered by Science Ser- 
vice, 1719 N S8t., NW, bigeceneg= iene 6. 1944. 
Essays of the winners of the Westinghouse science 
= in the third annual Science Talent 
search. 


Training Medical Sec- 


« 
SEAY, MAvRICE F., and LEONARD E. MEEcE. ‘‘ Plan- 
ning for Education in Kentucky.’’ Bulletin, 
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Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Vol. XVII, No.1. Pp. 
131. Published by the university, Lexington. 
1944. 50¢. 
e 
Slave Labour and Deportation (Conditions in Oc- 
eupied Territories, No. 8). Pp. 24. United 
Nations Information Office, 610 5th Ave., New 
York. 1944. 10¢. 
e 
STEINBAUM, ISRAEL, DAvID BRIDGER, and YUDEL 
Mark. The Vocabulary for the Beginner Class 
of the Yiddish School in America. Pp. 78. 
Yiddish Scientific Institute—YIVO, 535 West 
123d St., New York 27, 1944. 
A minimum vocabulary for the primary grade of the 


Yiddish school in the United States based on three 
studies published in Yivo Bleter. 


THAYER, V. T. American Education wnder Fire. 


Pp. viii+ 193. Harper. 1944. $2.50. 

A searching analysis of what is wrong in American 
education, what are the most thorny controversial 
issues, and what are wise constructive measures. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. ‘‘The Improvement of Study 
Habits and Skills’’ (Educational Records Bul- 
letin, No. 41). Pp. 37. Educational Records 
Bureau, 437 West 59th St., New York 19. 1944. 





REVIEWING 


WOOLLEY & SCOTT 
COLLEGE HANDBOOK 
OF COMPOSITION 


FOURTH EDITION 


Dr. Bagley says 

“In addition to its demonstrated value 
as a college textbook (as attested by the 
fact that this is the fourth revised edition), 
it is the most useful editorial manual that 
he [Dr. Bagley] has had the privilege 
of keeping at his elbow as a very real 
help in time of trouble. His only regret 
is that he did not make its acquaintance 
earlier.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. C. Heath and Company 
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